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pologists' culture area. The sociological region is regarded as
definitive of living, autonomous cultures subsumed within universal
western technology. Regional studies as here envisaged afford
backgrounds against which general social theory may be tested.1
The specifications for planning a region have been outlined
as follows:
First,  it should embody those  characteristics which are the
requisite of true regionality in general, e.g.:
(1)  The area should possess the maximum degree of unity,
homogeneity, and cohesion.
(2)  Its territory should be contiguous and as compact in outline
as possible.
(3)  It should be large enough to embrace all territory containing
generally similar problems and resources.
Second, it should be so constituted as to meet the specific needs
of planning, as follows :
(1)  It should include all territory containing a major combination
of resources, i.e. it should be an economic-natural unit in
general terms.
(2)  It should include whole problem areas and not partial areas.
(3)  It should include a total areal pattern of culture and works
and should not cut across such patterns.
(4)  It should be so delineated as to conform to existing regional
consciousness and sentiments.
(5)  It should possess regional identity.
Homogeneity can be regarded as the primary characteristic
of a region although complete homogeneity hardly exists in any
region. No region of Great Britain is economically and socially
self-sufficient; the web of contacts spreads from centre to
centre all over the country.
Always there are radial lines of intercourse from any given popu-
lation centre which thrust out long filaments to distant centres far
away in the heart of other regions. . . . On this account the
problem of delimiting regions, especially when linked with the
question of political agencies through which regional interests must
. be expressed, defies precision.
The following quotation is given in full length because it has
its special bearings on the problems which are tinder investi-
gation in this country, and because it appears that research in
the social implications of national planning is not keeping pace
to a desirable degree with the work of the geographers.
To the geographer the term seems particularly to mean sameness
in character of land and physiographic features.   Behind this idea
1 R. B. Vance, " Region and Regional Planning " ; in the Human Side of
Social Pl&nmngy edited by E. W. Burgess-Herbert Blumer.
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